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URS IS A SOCIETY of forces and counter-forces— 
of checks and balances. A democratic society, its 
stability depends upon the ability of the people to 
maintain counter-forces matching the forces which 
might otherwise warp the society in this way or that. 
Special inter¢st groups unite and exert all possible 
effort to advance those interests. This 
is as it should be. Only those with the 
California most intense personal concern are cap- 
Teacher* able of explaining and selling to the 
society, the legitimacy and importance 

ol the cause they advocate. 

Organized business men seek to win public support 
for legislation and development which ultimately 
mean profit to them. Organized industry fosters do- 
mestic and foreign policies favorable to development 
and expansion of industrial enterprise. Organized la- 
bor strives to protect and advance the welfare of the 
working man and woman. 

Organized doctors mobilize to protect their proles 
sion trom policies and practices which might damage 
or destroy it. One might go on indefinitely listing the 
groups who have organized to advance their own par- 
ticular interests. 


From The 


wn T IS DEMOCRACY? Operating without check 
or hindrance, any one of these forces would pull 
our society out of balance very soon. But with all 
groups organized and alert, the development of any 
conflict of interest triggers an immediate counter-force. 
Battle lines are drawn and out of the bargaining and 
the compromise which follows, the issue is resolved in 
the interest of the majority. No group quite achieves 
its goal, and none suffers important damage. This is 
democracy. . 

There is no place in this dynamic system for a 
vacuum. However, public education today constitutes 
a vacuum in our society. The failure of classroom 
teachers to organize and stand, firm and united, in 
defense of education is the great tragedy of our age. 
No person, and no group, consciously sets out to de- 
stroy our educational system. Many groups, in their 
drive to advance their own aims, come in conflict with 
the best interests of the schools. Meeting only a vacuum 
there, these forces establish a line deep inside the field 
of education. 

Such invasions have been met by the teachers, not 
with resistance based upon conviction and courage 
but with compromise and rationalization based upon 
fear and confusion. It is ironic that the only resistance 
has come from pressure groups outside the field of 
education who have been disturbed by the deterioria- 
tion of the public schools—-but who have lacked the 
authoritative technical leadership and direction neces- 
sary to a constructive resistance. 

The field of public education has become a battle- 
ground, with the residents of that field inarticulate 
non-combatants. It is small wonder that a question 
has developed in the minds of many—is an area worth 
defending which is not cherished by its own natives? 


* Publication of the California Federation of Teachers. By Floyd 
Lyle, classroom teacher, labor leader, and past-president, San 


Bernardino Valley (Calif.) Federation of Teachers, Local 832. 


IRTH OF MASS EDUCATION: We must go back 
many years to pick up the threads of this pattern 
which time has woven into the shoddy educational 
fabric of today. Post-World War I Americans, intoxi- 
cated with the new concept of efficiency and mass- 
production, sought to apply this new magic to all their 
activities. The schools, with their wasteful and archaic 
organization, offered a fertile and supine field for such 
development. The little one-room schools were consol- 
idated. Pupils were classified according to intelligence 
under the auspices of the budding lobby of psycnolo- 
gists. We were well on our way in mass education. 


ACTORY METHODS APPLIED: Factory experi- 

ence had taught that top production can be main- 
tained only if every car came off the assembly line on 
schedule. You can’t stop the assembly line to patch up 
minor imperfections so you turn out the completed 
car regardless of condition, and the inspector sends 
those with one blue fender and three pink ones to the 
paint shop for special attention. So in our mass-educa- 
tion schools the flunk became an obsolete word and 
remedial classes were born in an attempt to patch up 
the failures of the assembly line. 

Communities learned to compete for the services of 
school administrators who showed the best record for 
keeping unit cost down—just as corporations were 
competing for executives with outstanding unit cost 
records in their fields. The day of the big-money school 
superintendent had arrived. With its arrival school 
administration had become divorced from teaching. 


EACHERS’ POSITION: Where have the teachers 
been? What position have they taken in this crucial 
struggle? With only occasional individual exceptions, 
they have been retreating, rationalizing, or escaping. 
Scientific discoveries in educational techniques and 
methods such as the new visual and audial aids, which 
should have been applied to advance our learning to 
heights never achieved in history—all these we teachers 
have dumped into the great abyss of our professional 
failure. 

Instead of calmly evaluating new developments and 
adapting them, according to their value, to enrich the 
learning experience, we have seized upon each one as 
a possible substitute for the teaching we have found 
impossible to do. We have sought to substitute the 
hearing aid for the ear; bifocals for the eye. Maybe 
television will solve our problem. 


ATHS OF HIPPOCRATES: As teachers, we need 

a solid rallying-point—an Oath of Hippocrates, 
perhaps even a caduceus. Certainly the tradition of 
our profession in antiquity is rich. In all that tradition 
—Plato, Aristotle, The Great Teacher—one common 
factor evolves. The essentials of a school are: a teacher, 
a pupil, and an opportunity to establish communica- 
tion in an atmosphere of truth. 

United around a fundamental kernel of truth, we 
teachers can begin to re-establish sound and secure 
frontiers within which the young may again enjoy the 
experience of exploring the world of learning. 
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By Carl J. Megel 


HE MID-YEAR MEETING of 

the Executive Council proved to 
be the most fruitful in our history. 
All council members made signifi- 
cant contributions to the advancing 
program of the American Fedeva- 
tion of Teachers. 


rer a oe ee 


In my report to the Council | 
stated that the 1958 fall semester 
brought unprecedented gains to the 
American Federation of Teachers 
substantive gains in membership, in 
financial stability, in stature and in 
national prestige. 

The maelstrom of the times in 
which we find ourselves puts severe 
new strains on the functions and 
purposes of education. On the earth, 
the race of man is reproducing at 
a fantastic rate. Coinciding the 
growth in population is the expan- 
sion of knowledge in science—both 
physical and biological; in technol- 
ogy and automation. While over- 
head, in the air, and on the ground, 
man has developed unbelievable 
speed. The impact of this speed is 
not yet fully comprehended. With it people, facts, 
ideas and customs are transported to every part of the 
globe in a matter of hours. 

Sputnik fingered the neglect of our educational sys- 
tem. Sputnik raised the issue. All of the experts—both 
pseudo and real—who came to worship at the altar of 
educational expediency have now joined the passing 
parade without leaving a golden offering or providing 
a constructive program. 


O, ONCE AGAIN, now as always, our hope lies in 

our own organization, the American Federation of 
Teachers; its leaders; its officers; its members, and its 
strong alliance with the AFL-CIO. 

The encouraging gains that we have made provide 
inspiration for increased activity in resolving these 
problems. The membership figures for the American 
Federation of Teachers, as of Nov. 30, 1958, were the 
highest in the history of the A.F. of T. for that date. 
In comparison with the membership figures for Nov. 
1957, Nov., 1958, indicates an increase of nearly 3,000 
members. 

These figures are extremely encouraging, but the 
more so when we recognize that the membership gain 
was not due to tremendous growth within any partic- 
ular Local, but rather that it was due to the slow, but 
steady increase within many Locals. 

As of Dec. 15, 1958, eighty-two Locals had attained 
their membership quotas. We extend our compliments 
and congratulations to all of these, and we encourage 
others to extend their organizational efforts so that 
they too can attain these membership quotas. 
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Special recognition should be given 
to East St. Louis, [ll., which raised its 
membership froin 190 to 360; to Chi 
cago, which attained the highest mem 
bership in its history; to Dayton, O., 
for its membership increase; and a spe 
cial commendation to Los Angeles, 
Calif., which advanced its membership 
so that it is now the 5th largest Local in 
the American Federation of Teachers 

Among the states, Illinois showed the 
greatest increase; with Minnesota sec 
ond and followed closely by Michigan 
and California 


yF FURTHER INTEREST is the 
Q) membership growth within our two 
Locals in Hawaii. This increase can be 
directly attributed to the 1958 A.F. of 7 
suwunmer study-tour at the University in 
Honolulu. We are certain that the 
1959 study-tour will continue to give 
encouragement to our Hawaiian Locals 

Mr. Caylor is receiving many applica 
tions for this delightful summer educa 
tional tour. May I encourage all 4.f. of 
T. members who are giving considera 
tion to their summer vacation period to 
investigate the advantages offered by 
our A.F. of T. tour program 


N DECEMBER 8, I had the privilege of presenting a 
charter to our new Local in Houston. This fine Local 
represents our first within recent years in Texas 

The support that we received from Brother Graham and 
Brother Park of the AFL-CIO organizational staff was heart 
ening and commendable. 

We have reason to believe that our organizational pro 
gram will be expanded from this Houston base. But the 
most significant aspect is the fact that our meeting of teach 
ers to organize and affiliate with the A.F. of T. was the first 
meeting in the history of Houston where Negro and white 
teachers met in the same hall without being segregated 


UR ACCOMPLISHMENTS this fall have not been easy 
All of us have worked harder than ever before. Credit 
must be given to Paul Ward, our secretary; to Marie and 
Harry Caylor; to Dr. George Reuter and to John Ligtenberg, 
for their cooperative help and assistance in all areas 
Our office staff has done a tremendous job; our member 
ship records are more «ccurate and — than they have 
ever been in spite of the fact that we have had to correct over 
20,000 addresses because of teachers changing jobs, moving 
to new addresses, new members being added, and so forth 
In my own case I attended over 70 meetings and confer 
ences since Sept. 2. I visited and gave direct aid and assis 
tance to 36 Locals in 14 States. I attended five A.F. of T. 
area institutes and three state Federation meetings. Alto 
gether, 87 Locals received direct personal aid or assistance 
Our prospects for the future are indeed encouraging. The 
cooperative relationship between our Locals and our labor 
affiliates is redounding to our advantage. Herein lies our 
growth; herein is the vehicle for conveyance to broader and 
happier goals. 
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On our cover is Leo C. Janicki, veteran electric shop 
teacher and department chairman in Boys Technical 
High School, Milwaukee, Wis., and for 10 years a mem- 
ber of the Milwaukee Teachers Union, Local 252. 


Janicki holds a Bachelor of Science degree in civil 
engineering from the University of Wisconsin, ‘29, 
and an Education Masters from Marquette, ‘46. 

He is a state registered engineer and spends part of 
each summer as a journeyman electrician, working out 
of Electrical Workers Union, Local 494. 

In the photo, Janicki is explaining the construction 
of a direct current compound generator to Ronald 
Glazewski, advanced student. His hobbies are pho- 
tography, hunting and fishing. 


Photo by Joseph G. Crnkovich, Local 252 member, 
and mathematics and photography teacher in the same 
school, who now becomes a member of the American 
Teacher magazine Cover Photographers Club, and will 
receive $50 for his contribution. (See American Teacher 
magazine, Oct. 1958) 
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The UNGRADED 


Primary 


School 


F AVOIDANCE of parental confu- 

sion were the primary requisite of 
an educational program, Milwaukee 
would have abandoned its ungraded 
primary school long ago. 

Although orientation meetings are 
held, parents—some of them—can’t 
quite get used to the fact that the little 
signs outside the classrooms, they 
think of as grades one through three, 
say only Primary School and the 
teacher’s name. 

When Johnny or Mabel bring home 
their report card, it says that they are 
a P. P-1, P-2, et cetera, up to a pos- 
sible P-8. Progress in subject areas is 
indicated by C or D only, and their 
reading status is recorded on levels 
from J to 12. Every child progresses 
from one P classification to the next 
each semester regardless of grades or 
academic progress. We mustn’t blame 
parents for being confused. Some new 
teachers are, too. 

The ungraded primary school of the 
City of Milwaukee is made for chil- 
dren. It is the answer of one big city 
school system to the problem of how 
to deal with individual differences in 
the primary grades. 

The balance of this article will de- 
scribe the organization, materials used, 
practices, and some of the pitfalls of 
the ungraded primary school. Some 
suggestions will be made as to how 
to avoid some of the pitfalls. 


LL CHILDREN in the ungraded 

primary school are classified ac- 
cording to their semester beyond kin- 
dergarten. On leaving the kinder- 
garten they are P-]. This increases 
each semester, P-2, P-3, and so on 
through P-8. No child remains in the 
primary school more than eight semes- 
ters. Most children complete it in six. 


Although the progression from one 
P classification to another is auto- 


*Member and legislative chairman, Mil- 
waukee Teachers Union, Local 252, and 
P-6 teacher in Milwaukee's ungraded pri- 
mary schools. 
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BY ALAN T. WILSON* 


Mr. Wilson 


matic, P classification bears no direct 
relationship to classroom placement. 
The child is placed in a classroom on 
the basis of his reading ability and 
other factors. It is almost impossible 
that an entire P-] group should stay 
together and have the same teachers 
all the way through the primary school. 

The pupil’s progress in reading is 
recorded on a series of levels, one 
through 12. The reading levels break 
down into about these equivalents: 

Level 1, pre-reading; Level 2, chart 
reading; 3, pre-primers; 4, easy 
primers; 5, hard primers; 6, easy first 
readers; 7, hard first readers; 8, easy 
second readers; 9, hard second read- 
ers; 10, easy third readers; 11, hard 
third readers, and level 12, indepen- 
dent reading. 

The school principal is in immedi- 
ate charge of the primary school. 


How One City 
Has Adopted It 


There is a primary director and a 
number of assistant supervisors to 
assist in carrying out the primary 
program. 

A wide variety of developmental 
reading books is used. A Primary 
Reading Record is kept for each child 
in the primary school. This record 
shows all the books he has read on 
each level. This year’s Primary Read- 


. ing Record form published by the cen- 


tral office lists developmental reading 
books of 14 different publishers. 

Text books in arithmetic and spell- 
ing are not used by the children until 
the last year. But, a wide variety of 
supplementary reading books is avail- 
able at all levels. 


 ¢ KINDERGARTEN ali children are 
given a reading readiness test. On 
the basis of this test and other factors 
the teacher decides which children are 
ready for reading instruction, and 
these are promoted to P-1, The chil- 
dren who are not ready remain in 
kindergarten where they grow more 
mature and have experiences which 
help ready them for the primary 
school. 

In P-1, experience charts are used 
to develop the early reading skills. The 
development of an experience chart re- 
quires considerable skill and planning 
on the part of the primary teacher. 
Each such teacher has a list of the 
basic vocabulary used in the early 
reading texts. Out of the planned ex- 
periences of the class she must secure 
short stories from the children which 
contain the needed vocabulary, enrich- 
ment words, and provide for needed 
variety and repetition. 

When the child enters P-], he is on 
level J in reading. When the teacher 
feels that the child is reading the 
charts, he is placed on level 2. At this 
level a variety of basic words and 
skills are taught so that the child will 
experience success when he goes into 
the pre-primers on level 3. 

During the early reading levels the 
child will read a great number of 


5 





books on each level. The books are 
short and it has been found that this 
practice strengthens skill and improves 
later progress. 


When the child the 


higher levels, books become longer; 


moves into 


and, unless it is necessary in order to 
teach the skills, only a few books will 
be read on each reading level. The 
number of books the child has been 
exposed to does not determine move- 


ment from one level to the next. 


The child progresses from one level 
to the next only when, in the opinion 
of the teacher, he has gained the skills 


prescribed for that level. 


After about a week, when the teach- 
er is sure that no mistake has been 
made, the date of transfer to a new 
reading level is recorded. The shift 
from one level to the next can occur 
at any time of the year. In practice 
although the child may move into the 
hooks of the next level just before 
summer vacation, he is not recorded 
as being on that level because there 
is often some loss in reading ability 
during the vacation. 

If the child had been recorded as 
on the new level, he would appear to 
remain on that level quite long in the 
fall semester as the teacher went back 
to the level of the child and retaught 
the skills which had been forgotten. 


LACEMENT of children in classes 
is decided during a conference of 
all the primary teachers in the school. 
It is a good idea for the fourth grade 
teacher to be present too. Every at- 
tempt is made to have rooms with 
three reading levels in them. But the 
placement of a child in a certain class 
is not determined only by his reading 
level. Social growth, physical factors, 
and mental potentialities must be con- 
sidered. A child may be too socially 
immature to fit with some children on 
the same level as he. Every attempt 
will be made to place him in a class 
where he will adjust well. 

A child who is making rapid prog- 
ress in reading and is on level 7 would 
not be placed in a room where level 7 
was the top reading group. If that 
were done he would have to switch 
teachers in the middle of the semester 
and adjust to a new group. The policy 
is that no child in a room should be 
more than one year olde. or younger 
than the average. 

Academically, the teaching of read- 
ing is of major importance in the pri- 
mary school. Curriculum guides are 
furnished the teachers in all subject 
areas and as has been mentioned be- 


PRIMARY SCIENCE 


fore, the children begin to use text 
books, other than reading, in the last 
year of the primary school. 

lo help new teachers adjust to the 
primary school, orientation meetings 
are held before school opens. At spe- 
cial institutes and inservice training 
courses, members of the staff are en- 
abled to improve their teaching and 
gain further insight into the opera- 
tion of the primary school. 


C= TACTS with parents are made 
through orientation meetings, pri- 
vate conferences, P-T.A. meetings, and 
the Progress Report (report card). 
When the child enters P-], an orienta- 
tion meeting is held for all parents. 
There an explanation is given of the 
philosophy and function of the un- 
graded primary school. 

At P-T.A. meetings questions of a 
specific or general nature may be an- 
swered by a guest speaker, perhaps the 
primary supervisor. The teacher may 
hold a general meeting of all of the 
parents of the children in her room 
in order to clear up any questions in 
their minds. 

The Pupil Progress Report is sent 
home three times a semester. If any 
improvement is needed in personal and 
social growth a check is placed after 
the specific area which needs improve- 
ment. In the academic subject area, 
C indicates that the child is making 
good progress, and D indicates that 
there is a need for improvement. 

These are the only indications given 
of progress and all children are taken 
as individuals when indicating prog- 
ress. This means that an able child 
may get a D for work which would 
bring a less able pupil a C. Only those 
skills which apply to the specific child 


at this stage of development are 


marked. 

On the back of the card is a chart 
which indicates reading level from one 
to 12. The teacher places the date the 
child achieved a certain reading level 
here. There is no indication of the 
relationship of reading level to semes- 
ter level. 

Individual conferences with parents 
are an important activity of the school. 
These are of great importance in the 
case of the gifted or the less able child. 
Since it is possible for the child to 
achieve at his own rate, occasions will 
arise when it would be desirable to 
have a child complete the primary 
school in less than the usual six semes- 
ters. The accelerated program is care- 
fully planned and the parents are called 
in, to enlist their cooperation. 

When it becomes evident that a 
child will not be able to complete the 
primary program in six semesters, a 
conference is held with the parent at 
once so that they will understand the 
problem and there will be no mis- 
understandings when the child has a 
seventh and perhaps an eighth semes- 
ter in the primary school. 


N AYBE this all sounds a little too 

utopian. Of course there are 
some pitfalls to be avoided. Most of 
these exist because the ungraded pri- 
mary school is staffed by people, and 
people do err. Such a school should 
be instituted slowly. A thorough un- 
derstanding on the part of parents and 
teachers is needed before the program 
is begun. In Milwaukee, one school 
first started the program. In the years 
almost the entire system has 
gradually made the switch. Only a 
couple of schools still use the tradi- 
tional graded primary method. 


since, 


There are other problems. The rapid 
expansion of a school system coupled 
with a heavy turn-over of teacher per- 
sonnel can bring in many teachers who 
do not understand grouping proced- 
ures. Classes may be set up on the 
basis of P level. Pupils may be auto- 
matically promoted from P-6 to fourth 
grade regardless of achievement. One 
reading level may be placed in a room. 
Too few books may be read at the 
lower reading levels and too many at 
the upper reading levels. 

Perhaps social and maturational fac- 
tors may be ignored in grouping. If 
the principal fails to detect these er- 
rors, reports of P classification and 
reading levels in class rooms sent to 
the central office will reveal many of 


Turn to Page 20 
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gee AMERICAN people are showing an interest in 
education, but this interest is not reflected in a will- 
ingness to sufficiently finance the schools or to insist on 
adequate teachers salaries. 

Negative leadership—or lack of leadership—can be 
cited. Through positive leadership, the public is yet to 


Pu b lie A a th go on record, forcefully, for better education at all levels 
P AL for American youth. 

This is demonstrated in the American Federation of 

Teachers salary survey, 1958, recently completed. Among 

the 32 cities of 400,000 or more population, Los Angeles, 


Keeps Teachers Detroit, New York, Pittsburgh, Seattle, Newark and Dallas 


kept the same Bachelors minimum in 1958 as in 1957. 

These cities also retained the same maximums for 
Bachelors, except Los Angeles and Detroit which paid 
slight increases in 1958. Below are the Bachelors and 

SALARIES DOWN Masters starting and maximum salaries, with years to 
reach, for 1958, and except in Chicago and some others 
re-budgeting this calendar year, they still prevail: 

CITY BACHELORS MASTERS 
Min. Max. Y’rs Min. Max. Y’rs 
San Francisco $4,670 $7,270 13 $5,055 $7,925 12 
Los Angeles 4,500 6,650 12 4,850 7,200 12 
By DR. GEORGE S. REUTER, Jr. Detroit 4,500 7,200 4,750 7,450 
Washington, D.C. 4,500 6,600 13 5,000 7,100 18 
Oakland 4,407 6,594 12 4,683 7,251 13 
Research Director, American San Diego 4,400 6,700 12 4,850 7,400 13 
. Chicago* 4.350 6,600 10 4,600 7,100 11 
Federation of Teachers Cleveland 4,250 6,650 13 4,450 7,250 18 
Milwaukee 4,200 6,600 11 4,300 6,900 12 
Indianapolis 4,140 6,390 15 4,340 6,890 17 
Denver 4,125 6,300 10 4,125 6,750 12 
Minneapolis* 4,100 6,500 2 4,450 6,850 12 
Cincinnati 4,050 6,450 4,250 6,650 12 
Boston 4,020 5,940 4,500 6,660 7) 
New York City 4,000 7,600 ‘ 4,400 8,000 14 
Philadelphia ~ 4,000 6,100 4,200 6,500 12 
Baltimore 4,000 6,500 4,250 6,750 11 
St. Louts 4,000 6,400 4,200 6,600 12 
Pittsburgh 4,000 6,800 1 1,200 7,000 15 
Buffalo 4,000 6,600 : 4,300 6,900 
Seattle 4,000 5,600 41400 6,400 
Newark 4,000 7,900 : 4,700 8,500 13 
Portland 4,000 6,300 $ 4,200 6,700 14 
Dallas 3,900 5,700 4,000 6,000 
Kansas City 3,900 6,100 1: 1,100 6,500 
San Antonio 3,850 5,600 $3,950 5,950 
Columbus $850 6,000 5 4,000 6,250 
{tlanta 3,636 6,036 ( 3.936 6,636 
Houston 8.600 5,600 é 8.800 5.800 
Louisville 3.500 5,400 5 3.700 5,700 
New Orleans 3,440 5,264 2 3,643 5,946 
Me m phi s 3,200 5,004 $3,245 5,085 

The foregoing Masters lanes will question whether 
Masters receive enough additional pay to justify the edu- 
cation expense. This is even more noticeable in Doctorate 
salaries revealed by the survey. 

The Masters degree minimums did not change, 1957 to 
1958, in Detroit, New York City, Pittsburgh, Dallas and 
New Orleans, nor did the maximums change in these 
cities except in Detroit. Overall increases were slightly 
better for Masters than Bachelors. 

Most large metropolitan areas found themselves sur- 
rounded by suburban communities which paid higher sal- 
aries with shorter numbers of years to reach maximum. 

Dr. Reuter This draws good teachers from the large cities. 

East Chicago, Ind., led the entire nation in 1958, in 
paying $5,092 to the Bachelor beginning teacher. Its B.A. 
maximum was $7,144, Its Masters range, $5,206—$7,676, 
was also a pace setter. Other top salary smaller commu- 


* Increased slightly this year, see Union Teacher Talk 
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nities are shown in the survey which 
covers districts of 10,000 or more. 


A minimum salary schedule law 
among the states would do much to 
equalize educational opportunities for 
all children by providing for children 
in low-paying states or cities com- 
petent teachers who might not normal- 
ly stay because of present economic 
conditions. 


HETHER the philosophy is fully 

accepted or not, there are guide- 
posts to be found in the various salary 
schedules. Some obvious conclusions 
are: 

1) The salary schedule should be a 
single salary schedule. 

2) There should be separate levels 
for the various training classifications 
of teachers. 

3) Beginning salaries should be high 
enough to attract well qualified appli- 
cants. 

4) Maximum salaries at every level 
should be high enough to retain com- 
petent career teachers. 

5) The number, amount, and fre- 
quency of increments should be such 
that the competent teacher will be re- 
tained and stimulated to grow profes- 
sionally. 

6) The manner of pregress from 
the minimum to maximum salary in 
the several training classifications 
should correlate with the degree of 
training. 

7) The annual service increments 
should accrue to the credit of each 
teacher who served throughout the 
school year. 

8) The adoption of a new salary 
schedule should not be prejudicial to 
new teachers. 

9) Teachers who qualify for a high- 
er salary bracket, through additional 
preparation, should be placed immedi- 
ately at the higher level. 

10) Salary schedules should be re- 
viewed periodically to determine if 
the objectives of the schedule are be- 
ing achieved. 


co SCHOOLS filled with good 
teachers can be provided any- 
where in America if common sense is 


followed. 
A) Education has a positive rela- 
tionship with prosperity and security. 
B) Competent teachers are worth 
income commensurate with those of 
other professions. 


These points would help: 


C) Recruitment and retention of 
teachers are related to finance. 


D) Inflation has brought about an 
increased shortage of teachers. 








New Guides For Bargaining, Tenure Laws 





WO NEW bulletins, one explain- 
ing the operations of the Minne- 
sota collective bargaining law for pub- 
lic employees including teachers, and 
the other contain- 
ing desirable ten- 
ure provisions, 
have been sent to 
presidents of Lo- 
cal and state Fed- 
erations by Presi- 
dent Carl J. Megel. 
Both bulletins 
were written by 
A.F. o} if Vice- 
President Charles 
- E. Boyer of Minne- 
Mr. Boyer apolis, as helps for 
shaping up legislative programs for 
new or improved laws on the subjects. 


The one regarding collective bar- 
gaining is entitled, Minnesota's Col- 
lective Bargaining Law, and breaks 
down its provisions in detail. Megel 
wrote, in transmitting it: 

“We are urging all Locals and state 
Federations to secure introduction and 
to promote enactment of legislation 
granting all public employees collec- 
tive bargaining rights.” 

The tenure handbook, A Study 
Guide For Teachers Tenure, also out- 
lines and enumerates the essentials of 
a tenure law, and contains tenure law 
citations by states. 

Both should be studied carefully. 
Megel said, by Federations undertak- 
ing to negotiate and secure introduc- 
tion and enactment of the laws. 





E) More taxes may not bring in 
the same revenue. 

F) Teachers should be able to com- 
pare their financial status with other 
professions. 

G) A rich nation can afford well- 
paid teachers. 

H) New sources of revenue are con- 
stantly needed to provide adequate ed- 
ucational opportunities. 


ACH AGE is noted for specific 

things. It is now fairly common 
to refer to a basic document as a 
Bible. The present era has made the 
Consumers’ Price Index the Bible. 
The Sept., 1958 index remained at 
123.7 percent of the 1947-1949 aver- 
age. This is 2.1 percent higher than 
in Sept., 1957. 

In a general way, this tells the story 
to the typical American family. To 
make the story more accurate, how- 
ever, it is necessary to know how the 
city and state where the interested 
person lives relates to the over-all av- 
erage of the nation. For example, 
Chicago is one of the places where 
the cost of living is higher than the 
national average, hence if salaries are 
to be adjusted for teachers in Chicago, 
they should be built around the cost 
of living for Chicago and not the 
average of the nation. 


A peep eed should take leadership 
in insisting that the term be Fed- 
eral participation rather than Federal 
aid. While money is the same regard- 
less of name, the principle is so im- 
portant that it should be easier to con- 


vince the American people to extend 
Federal participation. 

Federal aid gives the idea of relief 
in which the Federal government is 
helping because it is humanitarian. 
Federal participation indicates that the 
Federal government is a party to the 
affair and is helping because interested 
parties have just responsibilities. 

Since the days of the land grants, 
we have had Federal participation in 
education, hence the principle is not 
new. The only change required now is 
for a larger share of the tax dollar to 
go for education. There must be prior- 
ity in spending and education has not 
yet received its just status. Teachers 
can do much to establish the proper 
priority. 


_ the past year slight prog- 
ress has been made in fringe 
benefits. The states that led last year 
made more improvements than those 
just starting. State laws are blocking 
these benefits in some sections. The 
teacher who receives fringe benefits 
often receives more real wealth than 
the one who receives only a salary in- 
crease. The former is not taxable, 
while the latter is. 

The public has been slow in accept- 
ing fringe benefits for teachers, but the 
greaiest encouragement has come as 
the result of organized labor. Labor 
has thus given dignity to this concept 
and the general public is now accept- 
ing it. 

Many additional benefits are avail- 
able to teachers through state law re- 
visions. These are slow and costly, but 
the results are often permanent. 
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LETS 
MAKE EDUCATION 


WORK 


By Leo A. Lerner*® 


dna we are in the midst of great 
trouble, as we seem to be now— 
penultimate trouble, (if bombs fall this 
is our next to last trouble) eventually 
we come to a point where we say to 
each other, What can save the world 
from destruction? And after much 
thought we always say brightly, Edu- 
cation, education, is the answer and 
the only answer, and then feel better, 
as if we have just thought of something 
new and encouraging that shores up 
our doubts. 

But quite often of late, I, who have 
spent a lifetime in various fields of 
education from grade school to college 
level, and in adult education from 
teaching immigrants to read, to help- 
ing run a huge public library, begin 
to wonder how long it will take before 
education in the United States, on the 
prodigious scale we attempt it, will 
pay off. That is, when will it work? 

I have not lost my faith in liberal 
education, nor have I fallen for the 
propaganda that Russian education is 
superior to ours because it has concen- 
trated on mathematics and the physical 
sciences, but I am ready to admit that 
American education is in a desperate 
race with time. American education 
is the best in the world, giving more 
of itself to more people than any other 
system anywhere, and yet the counter- 
elements are so strong and the positive 
benefits so slow that we have the ap- 
pearance of failure. 


AMES B. CONANT, in his intro- 

duction to General Education in 
a Free Society (also known as The 
Harvard Report) wrote in 1945: “A 
good grounding in mathematics and 
the physical and biological sciences, 
combined with ability to read and 
*Newspaper editor and publisher; chair- 
man of the board of Roosevelt University, 
in an address to the Union Teacher Press 
Association luncheon at the 42nd annual 
convention, American Federation of Teach- 
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write several foreign languages, does 
not provide a sufficient educational 
background for citizens of a free na- 
tion. Such a program lacks contact 
with both man’s emotional experience 
as an individual and his practical ex- 
perience as a gregarious animal.” 
Since that was written we have had 
13 years of educational expansion. We 
have gone more deeply into ethical, 
social, and cultural fields. Enormous 
progress has been made in the teach- 
ing of psychology, the social sciences, 
and philosophy, at all levels of matur- 
ity. If we can agree that this progress 
is real, we get back to my original 


question: When will U.S. education, 
as good as it is, work? 

It will work when the improvement 
in our minds is matched by an equal 
improvement in our actions. 

Education needs to come alive. 

It is a powerful but dormant force. 


i hp-waged ARE MILLIONS of sponges 

in America soaked up with the 
great ideas, but the sponges are still 
beneath the sea, clinging to the rocks, 
rocks of insecurity, habit, reluctance, 
indifference, laziness and easy discour- 
agement. 

I visualize the teachers of America 
as the sponge divers who will dive 
into cold water and liberate these mil- 
lions of clinging sponges. The sponges 
themselves will eventually efface the 
ignorance, the middlebrow mentality, 
and the custom habit patterns holding 
back rapid progress. 

In order to accomplish this, to make 
education a positive force for good 
in society, education (which includes 
the educators and the educated, with 
the educators taking the lead) will 
have to go into politics. 

Politics controls the present and the 
future of America and the world. Pol- 
itics decides between war and peace. 
Politics decides the general welfare. 
The vital decisions will be made in 
the public forums and the parliaments 
of the world. 

Up to now, teaching has not had 
enough influence above and beyond 
itself. The teachers have yielded to 
the seen and unseen pressures of those 
who want to run things without teach- 
er participation. But you have the 
best excuse in the world today to step 
in to public matters and make your- 
selves elt. It’s that the self-appointed 
movers and doers, while holding down 
the influence of the teacher, have done 
very poorly themselves! 

Teachers have largely minded their 
own business, while other profession- 
als like lawyers and doctors have had 
a profound influence on the general 
community. The lawyers are the larg- 
est single group in the legislatures of 
the land, have un- 
ashamedly gone into politics to pro- 
tect their medical monopoly against 
the interests of public health. 

But the teachers, whd have made 
more sacrifices and have had the most 
actual influence on individual Amer- 
ican minds, have had little positive 
effect on the very policies which affect 
them, the future of their profession, 
and the fate of American democracy, 
which the teachers should have more 


and the doctors 





interest in defending than any other 
professional group. 

The teachers are the one large pro- 
fessional group in American life whose 
selj-interests identify with the self-in- 
terest of Americans as people and the 
United States as a nation. 


lon Y the teachers are like Prome- 
theus, fettered to the severe and 
desolate crags, with the buzzards pick- 
ing at them, grilled by the sun’s bright 
fire, a classifical allusion no doubt, to 
an investigating committee. 

“It was mortal man to whom I gave 
great privileges,” Prometheus said, 
“and for that, was yoked in this un- 
yielding harness. I hunted out the 
secret spring which, when revealed, 
became the teacher of men. This is 
the sin that I committed for which I 
pay, nailed in my chains under the 
open sky. Everything that comes to- 
ward me is occasion for fear.” 

In this great allegory is the story 
of the teaching profession. Prome- 
theus was made to suffer for his kind- 
ness to man, for his knowledge. for 
his wisdom and opposition to force, 
for his hatred of tyranny, for his 
championship of humanity against 
persecution. 

The public’s way of looking at 
teachers is a mixture of admiration and 
indifference, respect and irresponsibil- 
ity, admission of their indispensability 
coupled with a reluctance to recognize 
their physical needs or professional 
dignity. What practical evidence is 
there that the teacher shortage is 
understood and appreciated? Will the 
next ten years go by without an im- 
provement in the standing of the teach- 
ing profession? I am afraid the an- 
swer to this will be yes in spite of the 
shortage because there is no evidence 
that the effort to keep the teachers 
neutralized and mute is being over- 
come, 


A parent doesn’t think of a teacher 
as a professional person, but as a sort 
of extra parent provided by God. Our 
notions of teachers come from Western 
films and the folk attitude toward the 
clergy which is expected to devote its 
life to humanity for very little in real 
wages. 

Parents don’t get paid for being 
parents, so why should teachers? 
They grudgingly yield enough to live 
on, but no frills, mind you! 

In Richard Chase’s new hook. The 
Democratic Vista, he describes a class 
of “new barbarian, who doesn’t mind 
spending $1,000 for a deep freeze or 
$5,000 for a swimming pool, as long 
as he doesn’t have to spend anything 
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to raise the salaries of the teachers in 
the public schools!” 

I have news for the author. These 
are not new barbarians, but the old 
barbarians with new toys. 


HE TEACHER is a scapegoat in 

the home, a necessary nuisance 
to the board of education, and a foot- 
stool in national politics. 

It is time the scapegoat bucked, the 
nuisance established the respect to 
which he is entitled, and the footstool 
kicked back. The weakness in Prome- 
theus was that he merely got mad. I 
don’t advocate getting mad, but doing 
the same kind of patient education at 
large that you do in the classroom, 
and stepping up the volume. The best 
defense is a general offense. 

Go on the premise that what is good 
for the community is good for teach- 
ers, therefore, is good for the students 
and inevitably for the community, and 
then work to raise the standards of 
the whole community of your influence. 

The teachers must consciously take 
a significant part in community leader- 
ship. You may smile when I suggest 
that every woman teacher be a Jane 
Addams and every man a Raymond 
Robbins but I remind you that these 
inspiring people of the social upheaval 
of the early twentieth century were 
not afraid of soiling their hands in 
politics. Jane Addams rode through 
the Chicago allevs on the garbage 
wagons, Ray Robbins worked closely 
with Harold Ickes, Theodore Roose- 
velt and Gifford Pinchot. Politics is 
inevitable if you are going to accom- 
plish anything. 

I think the teachers of the United 
States could put over the A.F. of T. 
Federal aid program by the next ses- 
sion of Congress if they get busy with 
a well-planned program of political 
education. The administration has ob- 
viously dragged its feet, and it needs 
some prodding. So does Congress. If 
Whittaker and Baxter could stop med- 
ical health insurance on behalf of the 
doctors, the teachers can put over the 
7-point Federal Aid to Education pro- 
gram with the aid of enlightened citi- 
zens. 

The seven points: 1) Federal Aid 
for school construction; 2) Federal 
Aid for improvement of teachers sal- 
aries; 3) Federal Aid for increased 
and improved health and welfare for 
school children; 4) Federal Aid for 
scholarships and loans for higher edu- 
cation; 5) Continued Federal Aid for 
schools in federally impacted areas: 
6) Federal Aid for the eradication of 
adult illiteracy, and, 7) An adequate 


research program for the Office of 
Education. 

I read in Harper’s magazine (Au- 
gust, 1958) that Bronxville, New York, 
which spends the most money for pub- 
lic education per capita in the country 
has had one of the worst congressmen, 
a troglodyte named Ralph W. Gwinn. 
This may like an argument 
against education, but to me it’s an 


sound 


argument in favor of every intelligent 
teacher getting into politics, and help- 
ing to put an end to the Reign of the 


Roc. 

In Pace’s They Went to College we 
read of some 500 graduates of the 
University of Minnesota who, ten 
years after graduation, were almost 
completely disinterested in, and ignor- 
ant of public matters relating to their 
own welfare. 

In this atmosphere, where even the 
educated are largely contemptuous of 
public affairs, good example is needed 
from the teachers. 


FEEL 1 must say a word about 

boards of education. In many 
cities they are the No. 1 menace to 
education in America. They are in a 
sense a reflection of the public’s in- 
different attitude toward the schools, 
but when they harden into cliques they 
outdo the public attitude. Instead of 
asking themselves, “Is this good for 
the children and the community?,” 
they ask: “What will this do to the 
taxes? Will this protect the local prop- 
erty owner? Will this hurt the admin- 
istration which appointed me or elect- 
ed me? Will this endanger the people 
in power in the community?” Or, 
“Can I make a whip out of this to 
beat some poor devil in the school sys- 
tem and thus get my name in the 
paper?” 

Teachers should be involved in 
board of education selection through- 
out the United States. Teacher’s organ- 
izations should work for local govern- 
ment that will appoint board members 
who care about the children, the 
teachers, and the schools. A member 
of the hoard of education ought to 
have at least the educational qualifica- 
tions of the teachers he hires. 

A few years back in Chicago we had 
a board of education of 10 members 
and not one of them had a child in a 
public school. They ran them, but 
they didn’t believe in them, so you 
can imagine how they ran them! 

Teachers work in the schools and 
they do believe in them, and there are 
great opportunities for improving the 
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— GOMPERS, president of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor from 1886 to 1924, had a keen interest 
in educational problems, both because they were of such 
vital concern to the working people and because of his 
own personal experience in having to leave school at the 
age of 10 to go to work! 

He was particularly concerned with the question of in- 
dustrial education, which began to develop in the 1880's 
when the growth of mechanization and mass production 
began to break down the old trade skills and the appren- 
ticeship system. 

As early as 1889 Gompers expressed his unqualified 
opposition to the establishment of trade schools, for he 
found that they were invariably promoted by antiunion 
elements who desired only to turn out hastily and poorly 
trained boys who could be used to undermine union stand- 
ards of work or to break strikes. He insisted that the 
trade schools produced botch workers and unfair work- 
ers, and that mechanical education should be conducted in 
the factories and shops under the direction of the trade 
unions, which would provide skilled training and at the 
same time prevent the flooding of the trades with an excess 
of workers who would injure themselves as well as the 
older workers by reducing labor standards. 

It was not until 20 years later that Gompers took up 
the question officially in the A.F.L. In a report to the 
Federation’s convention in 1909, he took a less negative 
attitude on the subject, pointing out that labor supported 
industrial education, just as it had always aul public 
schools, compulsory school attendance, and the freest 
opportunity in all lines of learning. 

But he insisted that, since industrial education was a 
problem that concerned the entire nation, it must, like the 
public schools, be free and democratic, administered by 
public authorities for the benefit of the people, and that 
it must not be left in the hands of private industry where 
it would carry the danger of exploitation for private profit. 
Furthermore, industrial education should be part of the 
general public school system, for only in that way would 
workers gain a broad knowledge on which their specializa- 
tion could be based, rather than the narrow specialist 
training provided by the private trade schools, where the 
workers were denied the opportunity of learning the ele- 
mentary rudiments of industry other than the infinitesimal 
part performed by them. 


T THE SAME convention, a report on industrial edu- 

cation was submitted by a special committee, of 
which Gompers was a member. The committee set as its 
objective the establishment of opportunities for boys and 
girls to acquire educated hands and brains, a sympathetic 
attitude toward the manual trades, greater interest in 
completing public school, greater general intelligence and 
technical skill, a higher citizenship, and greater worth to 
themselves and society. 

To this end it recommended that vocational training be 
provided in the public schools for children from the ages 
of 14 to 16, this training to be subsidized by the Federal 
government to make it universally available. In addition, 
it proposed that technical schools be established at public 
expense for the advanced education of those who had 
already entered trades as apprentices. 

In pursuance of these recommendations, the A.F.L. wrote 
a vocational education bill, which was introduced by Sen. 
Dolliver. It provided for the appropriation by Congress 
of some $12,000,000 for instruction in the trades and in- 
dustries, home economics, and agriculture in the city high 
schools, for the establishment of agricultural high schools 
and experiment stations, for extension departments in the 





state colleges of agriculture and me- 
chanical arts, and for the preparation 
of vocational teachers in the state 
normal schools. 

Commenting on this proposal, Gom- 
pers observed that the current’ discus- 
sion of conservation was neglecting 
one phase of the subject, the conserva- 
tion of the brain and brawn of the 
American youth. He said: 

“Our school systems are giving only 
a one-sided education. The boy may 
go to school and prepare himself for 
professional or commercial life, or he 
may drop out of school and enter a 
trade with no particular preparation 
and become a mediocre workman. 
Training of brain and muscle must go 
together for the complete preparation 
of men. 

“While the public schools and col- 
leges aim only at teaching professions, 
the greatest need of America, educa- 
tionally, is the improvement of indus- 
trial intelligence and working efficiency 
in the American youth.” 


OMPERS maintained a continuous 

agitation on the subject, in and 
out of the A.F.L. Writing in the Amer- 
ican Federationist in 1913, he noted 
the very high incidence of drop-out in 
public schools, only one child in five 
going as far as high school and only 
one in 30 graduating. 

He believed that the fundamental 
reason for this situation was the lack 
of interest in school and the general 
belief that it had little value. This atti- 
tude was created because the schools 
were not adapted to the needs and 
inclinations of children in the modern 
industrial age, necessitating new de- 
vices for preparing workers for indus- 
try. School instruction should arouse 
the pupil’s interest, make him alert to 
the meaning and importance of the 
life in which he participated, and fit 
him to render some service in that life. 


“Organized labor would not detract 
from or abolish cultural instruction,” 
Gompers wrote, “for we can not make 
education complete by leaving out that 
which gives breadth, vision, and under- 
standing. But we would have each boy 
and each girl able and ready to take 
part in life; fully aware of the rela- 
tions of his work to the industry, to 
the community, to society; and intel- 
lectually capable of readjusting to 
whatever changes may come. 

“Our instruction and methods must 
be humanized and vitalized. ... It 
is industrial specialization associated 
with machine operation that is destroy- 
ing skilled labor. . . . Only intellectual 
appreciation of the relation of the part 
to the whole, a perception of the social 
value of the service, will prevent the 
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workers from sinking to the level of 
the machine. To combine the intellec- 
tual and the practical must be the next 
advance of the public school.” 

Labor’s proposals were enacted into 
law with the passage of the Smith- 
Hughes Act of 1914. But Gompers had 
a broader view. He conceived of in- 
dustrial education as part of a larger 
plan for the democratization of educa- 
tion in the United States, which would 
make the public schools an integral 
part of the preparation of the youth 
for participation in a democratic so- 
ciety and would itself constitute a 
force making for greater freedom and 
progress. 


BASIC PART of such a plan was 
the democratization of the teach- 
ing profession, and the first necessity 
for this objective was higher salaries 
and better conditions for the teachers. 
As Gompers told the National Educa- 
tion Association in 1916, by securing 
a remuneration commensurate with the 
character and importance of the work 
they performed, the teachers would be 
in a position whereby they could main- 
tain their dignity and secure independ- 
ence and opportunities for freedom. 
Gompers was therefore gratified 
when in 1902 the Public School Teach- 
ers Association of San Antonio was 
organized—apparently the first teach- 
ers’ union in the United States. Later, 
several unions were organized in IlIli- 
nois, and the first union formed by 
the teachers of a large city—Chicago 
—was affiliated with the A.F.L. 

The spokesman for the Chicago 
teachers declared that this event mark- 
ed the uniting of the two great forces 
working toward true democracy—trade 
unionism and the public schools—and 
constituted the beginning of the end 
for the domination of the schools by 
the power of special privilege and the 
reinstatement of a truly democratic 
spirit in the schools. 

The organization of the Chicago 
teachers and their affiliation with the 
organized labor movement aroused the 
wrath of the city’s school board, to 
say nothing of the president of the 
National Association of Manufacturers, 
who was dumbfounded at the thought 
of educators marching “under the ban- 
ner of Gompers, chief boycotter of 
America,” and parading the streets on 
Labor Day “in company with men who 
put a premium on violence and hatred 
of the employing class.” The alarm 
was premature, however, for there was 
a hiatus in the organization of teachers 
for another decade. 

In 1914, the teachers of Cleveland 
organized and became affiliated with 


the A.F.L. The board of education 


issued an edict that membership in 
any union would be regarded as the 
“resignation” of the teacher. This ac- 
tion was in violation of a state law 
prohibiting employers from coercing 
their employees from joining labor 
unions, and, as Gompers observed, it 
was in violation of American ideals 
of personal liberty of thought and 
action. 


HE CLEVELAND Federation of 

- Labor organized a protest meeting 
and invited Gompers to address it on 
the problem of democratizing the pub- 
lic schools. At the meeting, attended 
by 5,000 people, Gompers pointed to 
the folly of expecting an autocratic 
public school system to realize democ- 
racy in all the interests of life. 

Noting that the average annual sal- 
ary of the Cleveland teachers was $527, 
Gompers stated: “The teachers are to 
put into the life of the school culture, 
idealism, practical common sense, per- 
sonality and all of the. characteristics 
that must be imparted to the future 
citizens—all of these virtues for a 
wage lower than is paid to ditch 
diggers.” The organization of the 
teachers was not only a means of self- 
betterment but a vital contribution to 
the vitalization and democratization 
of the public schools. 

The teachers secured an injunction 
forbidding the execution of the school 
board’s order, and when the superin- 
tendent still refused to reappoint teach- 
ers who were union leaders he was 
cited for contempt of court, fined $500, 
and sent to jail for ten days. The fol- 
lowing year the Chicago board of edu- 
cation blacklisted the Teachers Federa- 
tion, prohibiting teachers from belong- 
ing to a union and requiring new 
teachers to sign a “yellow dog” con- 
tract. The ground for this action was 
that labor unions interfered with disci- 
pline and school efficiency. 


In other words, Gompers comment- 
ed, “teachers organizations make 
teachers less docile, they furnish a 
means of expressing their opinions in 
regard to the schools and in regard to 
justice to themselves. Teachers’ asso- 
ciations enable teachers to exercise 
rights and secure protection and wages 
adequate to permit continued self- 
development. ‘Teachers’ federations de- 
velop civic responsibility and enable 
teachers to assume relations to the com- 
mon life that is their mission to incul 
cate in those they teach.” 


OMPERS devoted a sectian of his 
annual report to the Federation to 
this question in 1915. “No more in- 
sidious or more dangerous attack can 
be made on the freedom of the people,” 
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Mid-Year Council 
Plans For New 
A.F. of T. Growth 


HE MID-YEAR session of the 

American Federation of Teachers 
Executive Council in Chicago heard 
progress reports, considered and 
mapped new activities, and took action 
on issues having to do with the organ- 
ization’s growth and expansion. 

President Carl J. Megel reported 
that the A.F. of T. is in improved fi- 
nancial condition and that its member- 
ship increased 2,832 up to then in 
this fiscal year, with 82 Locals having 
made their membership quotas. 

He said the A.F.L.-C.1.0. is increas- 
ing its support, nationally, in the 
states, and in the localities, and cited 
labor’s aid in the organization of new 
1.F. of T. Locals in Las Vegas, Nev., 
and Houston, Tex., as examples. 


5 bps COUNCIL took several actions 
to implement growth and new 
strength. An Executive Council Edu- 
cational Policies Committee was set 
up with Rose Claffey as chairman, and 
Glenn H. Parish, Rebecca C. Simon- 
son, Robert DeMars, Sophie Jaffe, 
Phyllis Hutchinson, Mary J. Herrick, 
Veronica B. Hill and Selma Borchardt 
as members. 

The research director was instructed 
to make a study on personnel relations 
in school administrations; one on 
trends in education toward improve- 
ment of standards, certificates of atten- 
dance, et cetera, and with the help of 
legal counsel, a long-range study on 
tenure. 

Dr. George S. Reuter, the director, 
was also asked to prepare guide sug- 
gestions for A.F. of T. Locals in work- 
ing with the 1960 White House Con- 
ference on Children and Youth, and 
also for similar relations with state 
meetings on the same subject this year. 

The council authorized the employ- 
ment of another national representa- 
tive to be assigned to the National 
Office. His duties will be organiza- 
tional and devoted to the central part 
of the United States. under the direc- 
tion of President Megel. John Ligten- 
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berg, general counsel, was asked to 
collaborate in the preparation of a 
handbook of procedures and steps to 
be taken for the protection of teachers 
from unfair dismissals. 


VOCATIONAL guide for the use 
f of Locals in enlisting young 
people in the profession was agreed 
upon. Continuation of the American 
Teacher publications as the American 
Teacher magazine and American 
Teacher newspaper in 1959-60 as now, 
was voted. 


The A.F. of T. Commission on Edu- 
cational Reconstruction was asked to 
undertake an immediate study on tax- 
ation and school finance, and negotia- 
tions for a new hospital insurance plan 
for members was authorized. 

A resolution urged the enactment of 
laws in coming state legislatures to 
require all newly employed teachers to 
have a minimum of a Bachelors de- 
gree, to correct the increasing number 
of non-degree teachers. 


Dayton wins 1960 American Federation of Teachers convention: Selection of 
Ohio’s “second city” for the annual session was made by the A.F. of T. Executive 
Council in Chicago after hearing an invitation extended by Richard Manuel, left, 
president of the Dayton Federation of Teachers, Local 921, shown above making 
plans with Mrs. Sylvia J. Solomon of Toledo, president of the Ohio State Federa- 


tion of Teachers; 


Paul B. High of Cleveland, A.F. of T. vice-president, and 


Loren Zimmerman of Dayton, Local 921 past-president and currently Ohio Federa- 


tion vice-president. Dates will be in August as traditionally. 


Stephan A. Yuhas Photo 








Urges More Attention For the Slow 








MONG the widely newspaper and 

radio-quoted statements from the 
mid-year A.F. of T. Executive Council 
sessions in Chicago, was one by Vice- 
President Edward T. Jewett of Coun- 
cil Bluffs, Ia.. that the time is here 
for the nation’s public schools to pro- 
vide better education with necessary 
special attention to the s/ow learners 
who will become tomorrow's manual 
workers and wage earners 


“There has been more improvement 
in American education in the last 
year,” Jewett said, “than in any pre- 
vious Schools have begun to 
make real provisions and improve- 
ments for the training of the most 
able and average students. 


one. 


“Honor classes for the talented and 
the interested are increasing in num- 
ber, in the sciences, mathematics and 


Turn to Page 20 





New York City 
Teachers May Enroll 


in Hawaii Tours 


DR. YAMAMURA 
NTEW YORK CITY teachers may 


now join the A.F. of T.-sponsored 
study-tours to this year’s summer ses- 
sion of the University of Hawaii. A 
radiogram from Summer Session Dean 
Shunzo Sakamaki to Harry E. Caylor, 
tour manager, stated: 

“Special permission is hereby grant- 
ed New York City teachers whose 
schools close June 30, and pre-reg- 
istered through your (Caylor Interna- 
tional) office, to take the A.F. of T.- 
sponsored study-tour courses, Sociol- 
ogy, (Yamamura) and _ Education 
(Clopton) for full credit if they attend 
classes starting at 9:10 a.m., Friday, 
July 3, with the understanding that 
classes missed must be made up as 
required by professors.” 

Space has been blocked off by 
United Air Lines on a July 1 New 
York City-Los Angeles non-stop Air 
Coach DC-7 flight, to enable the New 
York teachers to catch the overseas 
plane July 2, morning, arriving Hono- 
lulu in the afternoon. Chicago teach- 
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THEE? eee 


DR. SAKAMAKI 


ers will fly from Los Angeles, June 28, 
morning and others, June 22, morning. 

But time to enroll is becoming short. 
You will have to hurry, to obtain your 
reservation by Feb. 15, the closing 
date, although you may take until May 
1 to make your final payment. 


the two 
graduale 
Saka- 


OR QUICK reference, 
A.F. of T.-sponsored 


courses are described by Dr. 
maki, as follows: 


“EDUCATION § 344, Education in 
the Pacific (5 credits): Educational 
problems and practices of people of 
the Far East, Southeast Asia, Australia 
and New Zealand, Latin America and 
Pacific Islands. Historical and cul- 
tural context. Indigenous institutions 
and traditions; impact of western 
systems and theories, and of burgeon- 
ing nationalism on schools and edu- 
cational planning. Guest lecturers; 
discussions. Daily, 9:10-11:25. Field 
trips. Course conducted by Dr. Rob- 
ert W. Clopton.” 


“SOCIOLOGY S 356, Hawaii and 
its People (5 credits): Ecological, 
demographic, and cultural factors in 
the development of the modern Ha- 
waiian community; analysis of factors 
affecting the definitions of race and 
race relations in Hawaii; institutional 
structure and function with special ref- 
erence to the influences of native and 
immigrant institutions on contempo- 
rary life in Hawaii. Daily, 9:10-11:25. 
Field trips.” Course conducted by Dr. 
Douglas Yamamura. 


Then there is the added 1-credit 
seminar in labor relations especially 
for A.F. of T. enrollees. It will include 
A.F. of T. lecturers and is summarized 
by the university as follows: 


“BUSINESS S 262, Seminar in 
Labor Relations (1)—Roberts, staff. 
Discussions of current labor issues. 
Examination of union procedures, in- 


cluding the role of the organization, 
research and education departments, 
collective bargaining and grievance 
procedures. Prerequisite: Consent of 
instructor. Mondays through Thurs- 
days, June 29-July 9, 1:00-3:00 P.M.” 


gga and fees for the Seminar 
are only $15, in addition to the 
Base Cost for the 5-credit courses. 
The amount may be. paid May 1 if 
you are enrolled in either Education 
S 344 or Sociology S 356. 

A.F. of T. enrollees arriving in Ha- 
waii will receive the traditional and 
colorful Aloha greeting, and find un- 
expected arrangements made for them 
for a pleasant summer of play and 
study in the world’s most exotic area. 

Memories of the Islands will never 
quite leave you. So come along! Bring 
a light heart, and be prepared for the 
charm of Hawaii to follow you into 
the classroom. 


How To Enroll 


1) Write to Caylor International, 
30 West Washington st., Chicago 2, 
Illinois, for Information One which 
will give you complete details of the 
itinerary, transportation, courses and 
housing available as well as costs. 


2) If you want to enroll in Educa- 
tion S. 344, Education in the Pacific 
(5 graduate credits); ask for Forms 
3B and 4B, application and enrollment 
in the university. 


3) If you prefer Sociology S 356, 
Hawaii and Its People (5 graduate 
credits), ask for Forms 1A and 2A, 
application and enrollment. 


4) Don’t forget the A.F. of T. spon- 
sored 8-day S 262 afternoon Seminar 
in Labor Relations (/] graduate-under- 
graduate credit). Ask for Form 5A. 


Fill out the Forms, application and 
enrollment, for the 5-credit course of 
your choice; also Form 5A for sem- 
inar if desired, and send them to 
Caylor International at the previously 
stated address, Chicago, by Feb. 15, 
with deposit. 


Tours Close 
February 15 
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Union ‘lea eher La 


HE NEWARK, N.J., board of edu- 

cation called off a planned Business- 
Education Day of the sort that always 
turn out anti-labor for this school year, 
following protests 
against teacher- 
pupil indoctrina- 
tion by the New- 
ark Federation of 
Teachers, Local 
481, backed up by 
Louis P. Marchan- 
te, state labor fed- 
eration president. 

Louis P. Young, 
Local 481 presi- 
dent, sparked op- 
position to the 
Day, after it had 
been planned as a 
chamber of commerce project. Teach 
ers and seniors were to have been taken 
out of school, while the students listen- 
ed to the chamber president in a hotel 
ballroom and the teachers visited com 
mercial and business concerns. 


Mr. Young 


Young said: “The victory is not per- 
manent, in my opinion, but at least it 
is a step in the long fight that lies 


ahead.” 
we 


IGHTY-TWO A.F. of T. Locals 
were shown by their per capita to 
have made or exceeded their member- 
ship quotas with the New Year. Twenty- 





F. V. WALTERS 
2 N. William St. Mount Prospect, Ill. 
Magazine Subscriptions 
Best Prices, Educator’s Rates, 
Gift Subscriptions 
Special for Teachers: 
Time, $12.00 1 yr. Life, $5.00 
Order on your school letterhead 


3 yr. 











CATALOG! 


Complete handicraft Proj- 

ect Kits with all necessary 

materials and easy instructions! Per- 

fect for Teachers, Scout groups, Clubs, Organizo- 

tions. Kits as low as 15¢ each! Make and sell 

beautiful corsages, party favors, place cards, etc. 

Ideas for year-around use! Postcard brings you 
FREE colorful Catalog. Write TODAY! 


HOLIDAY HANDICRAFTS, INC. 
APPLE HILL WINSTED 7, CONNECTICUT 
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three not previously reported are: 

California: Los Angeles, Local 1021 
Canal Zone: Balboa, Local 227 and 
Atlantic, Local 228. Connecticut: Hart- 
ford, Local 1018. District of Columbia: 
Local 6. Jilinois: Granite City, Local 
743. 

Also, Massachusetts: Lawrence, Local 
1019. Michigan: Dearborn, Local 681; 
Inkster, Local 1068, and Allen Park, 
Local 1181. Minnesota: Edina-Morning 
side, Local 1172; Grand Rapids, Local 
1314; Hermantown, Local 1096, and 
Brainerd, Local 697. New Jersey: Cam 
den, Local 449 and North Bergen, Lo- 
cal 1060. New York: Kingston, Local 
781. 

Also, Rhode Island: Coventry, Local 
1075, and West Warwick, Local 1017. 
Washington: Port Orchard, Local 807 
Wisconsin: Eau Claire, Local 696; Eau 
Claire College Teachers, Local 917, and 
Menasha, Local 1166. 

Charters were issued to two 
Locals, both in Minnesota — The 
Moose Lake Federation of Teachers, 
Local 1329, and the Greenway Federa 
tion of Teachers, Local 1330 


Se 


EACHERS in Lynn, Mass., 

the Lynn Teachers 
1037, have obtained a 
crease in pay. 

Local 1037 President Jasper T. Gras 
sa, said the new degree schedule aver 
ages $550 across the board in the Bache 
lors and Masters lanes. 

New lanes are: Bachelors, $3,900 to 
$5,900 as compared to $3,600-$5,350, 
and Masters, $4,200 to $6,200 over the 
prev ious $3,650-$5,650 


new 


home of 
I or al 
substantial in 


Union, 





CUT-OUT LETTERS 
OF DURABLE COLORED CARDROARD 
$1 per set. 2” capitals, 180 letters & num- 
bers per set; 1%"' manuscript, 24y letters 
per set. Red, black, white, green, yellow & 
blue. Only one color & size per set. Re- 
usable adhesive $1/pack. Order by mai! or 
write for free samples. C.O.D. is o.k. Satis- 
faction guaranteed. 
MUTUAL AIDS, Dept. 71 

1946 Hillhurst, Los Angeles 27, (Calif. 


FOR TEACHERS -- FREE 


TAXCO SUMMER SCHOOL FOLDER 
Study and Travel in MEXICO at low cost. 
5 hours College credit. Session July 23 to 
Aug. 21. Write for it today: 

TAXCO SUMMER SCHOOL 
807 N. Main _ Wichita, Kansas 











Non-degree teachers also received an 
adjustment, with a current range ol 
$3,600 to $5,600 as compared with 
$3$,600-$5,050 

The new 
submitted to the school department by 
the teachers, and includes increases for 
principals and administrators 


vA 


KF EARL McGINNES of Wilmington, 
formerly president of the Federa 
Delaware Teachers, Local 762, 
and immediate past vice-president of the 
imerican Federa 
Teachers, 
is a member 
of the state hous 
ot re presentatives, 
following valida 
tion of his election 
last November by 
the Delaware Su 
Court 


schedule is essentially as 


tion of 


fion ot 


new 


preme 

McGinnes, a 
democrat, won 
over his republi 
can opponent by 
seven The 
defeated candidate 
on grounds 


votcs 

Mr. McGinnes 
took the results to 
some absentee votes were not counted, 
but Chief Justice Southerland ruled 
for the A.F. of T. leader 

Russell Dineen, teacher in Wilming 
ton high school where McGinnes is an 
instructor, also won a seat in the house 
Joe Bradshaw, vocational high teacher 
and charter member of the 
of Delaware Teachers, 
county recordet 


ticket 


court 


Federation 
elected 
of deeds, leading his 


was 


we 


bie PAWTUCKET Teachers Alli 
i ance has begun negotiations with 
the city’s school committee (board) for 
a new contract, with the Alliance rep 
resented by Warren Pyle, an attorney 

rhe Alliance proposed a $1,000 sal 
ary increase over two years, paid Blue 
Cross and doctors’ service, a $200-$400 
increase for the Masters, compensation 
for extra curricular assignments, and in- 
clusion of permanent substitutes in the 
contract. 

The school committee submitted five 
proposals as follows: Deletion of clause 
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preventing transfers across levels with 
out the teacher's consent, elimination 
of supervisory personnel from the con- 
tract, deletion of a “no strike clause,” 
also one providing added sick leave at 
the committee's discretion, and to make 
the contract for five years with an eco 
nomics conditions reopening clause 


> 


TIVE CHICAGO 
| Local 1, is working for a well-de- 
fined state legislative program adopted 
by its house of delegates on recommen 
dation of its legis 
lative committee 
chaired by Turner 
H. Trimble, past 
A.F. of T. vice- 
president. Objec- 
tives include  in- 
creased state aid to 
schools and the lift- 
ing of local tax 
ceilings. 

Also, provisions 
to accept any Fed- 
eral aid offered, 
better pensions 
and sick leave, laws 
enabling school districts to defend teach 
ers in damage suits and pay judgments, 
and a collective bargaining law for 
school employees 

\lso, continuation of the School 
Problems Commission, and revision of 
the state constitution to permit legisla- 
tive freedom im tax levies, removal of 
local bonding limits and provision for a 
non-political, professionally qualified 
stat administrator. 


Teachers Union, 


Mr. Trimble 


school system 


\lso, enactment of fair labor and 
fair educational practices and a child 
labor program, including enforcement 
of present child labor laws, and an in- 
crease in aid ‘to dependent children. 


AS 


HE NEW Des Moines (Ia.) Federa- 
tron of Teachers, Local 600, has 
obtained an informal ruling from its 
school board that the city’s teachers are 
free to join the professional organiza- 
tion of their choice, without penalty. 


> AS 


RECENT ruling by Paul I 

Michigan attorney general, spells 
out tenure for probationary teachers in 
the state, as follows: 

“Under the Michigan Tenure of 
Teachers Act a teacher in his first year 
of employment who has not been noti- 
fied at least 60 days before the close 
of the school year that his services will 
be discontinued is entitled to employ 
ment for the ensuing year. 


Adams, 


“Probationary teachers who are not 
provided with a definite written state- 
ment as to whether or not their work 
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New Orleans A.F. of 'T. member cited for successful suit credited with having 
helped precipitate Internal Revenue department ruling allowing income tax deduc- 


tion for credit-study expenses: 


From left, Mrs. Lillie Mae Green, member of 


New Orleans League of Classroom Teachers, Local 527, receives service citation 
from A.F. of T. President Carl J. Megel, as Mrs. Veronica B. Hill, president of 


Local 527, and national vice-president looks on. 


Mrs. Green’s case in the U.S. 


Supreme court preceded issuance of Treasury Order 6291 which permits teachers 
to deduct expenses for summer courses voluntarily taken to maintain their pro- 
ficiency, or if the courses carry academic credit for promotion or increase in salary. 





is satisfactory cannot be arbitrarily dis- 
missed pursuant to the act 

“A controlling board cannot arbitrar 
ily dismiss a probationary teacher by 
giving the 60 day notice that his serv 
ices will be discontinued. Michigan 
Tenure of Teachers Act contemplates 
dismissal for cause only.” 


xe 


HE MINNEAPOLIS Federation of 
Teachers, Local 59, reacted quickly 
against a school administration attempt 
to “divide and conquer” in the recent 
building trades strike threat in a retro- 
active pay contro- 
versy. 
The school man- 
agement called a 
meeting of teach- 
ers purportedly to 
warn of the exist- 
ence of Minneso- 
ta’s no-strike law, 
but the _ teachers 
protest, signed by 
James Heller, Lo- 
cal 59 president, 
described meetings 
Heller called by principals 
obviously design 
fear and dissen 


Mr. 
ed to create division, 
sion.” 


Many principals were said to have 
told their teaching staffs that if the 


building trades members won their de 
mands, the money would have to come 


out of teachers salaries, and contended 
that the trades had not supported 
teachers in previous situations 


vA 


HE COMPARATIVELY 
Vegas (Nev.) Classroom Teachers 
Association, Local 1317, reports new 
s ength and inspiration from educa- 
tion’s oldest friend. 
Victor D. Wood, 
Local 1317 presi- 
dent, wrote Presi- 
dent Carl J. Megel: 
“We sent 
delegates to 
Central 
Council and 
welcomed with 
open arms. We 
were also informed 
that we were en 
titled to more 
delegate and one 
alternate. We pre 
sented our legislative recommendations 
and I believe we will get some help.” 


new Las 


our 
the 
Labor 
were 


one 


Mr. Wood 


Wood said the Local was also invited 
to send a representative to the county 
legislative council to help write out 
legislative needs of southern Nevada, 
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and to sit in on school district salary 
committee deliberations. 

This followed a visit to Las Vegas 
by President Megel who set the com- 
munity thinking with a proposal for a 
$100 per pupil increase in state school 
distributive funds, and a law preventing 
employment after 1960 of teachers with 
less than a Bachelors. 


Se 


ARRY L. McCAFFREY of the 

Stamford (Conn.) Federation of 
Teachkei s, Locai 1120, reports that the 
Local is working for extra pay for extra 
work programs, and has started a study 
of the discipline problem. 

Members are continuing active in 
public posts. Joseph Iacavo, also a vice- 
president of the Connecticut Federation 
of Teachers, and former member of the 
city’s board of representatives, is now 
a member of the Stamford board of 
tax review. 

John Nolan is serving his second 
term on the Stamford board of repre- 
sentatives, of which Mrs. Mary Ban- 
kowski, high school teacher, is a former 


member. 
we 


ee LONG and continuous battle of 
the Minneapolis Federation of 
leachers, Local 59, for teachers salaries 
approaching those paid by. suburban 


School cierks auciion party ornaments to aid famiiies for fire victims: Members 
of the School Clerks Union of Chicago, Local 224, raised a considerable amount 
at annual party to help families of the victims of Our Lady of the Angels parochial 
school fire. From left, Neal Duncan, District 5 superintendent; Mary Sheehan, 
chairman of the dinner committee ; Gertrude Dunleavy, Local 224 president: Charles 
A. Buell, Schurz high school principal and auctioneer, and Mary McDonough, Local 
224 vice-president. Labor unions in Chicago raised and collected more than $50,000 
fer aid of the families of the 93 dead and scores of children injured in the disaster. 





districts was partially rewarded at the 
beginning of the year. 

The school board announced a 1959 
schedule $100 to $250 higher. The new 


is $4,200 
last 


to $6,700 as 
$4,100 to 


lane 
with 


Bachelors 
compared 
$6,500. 


Masters 


year's 


now get $4,600 to $7,100, 





“WHERE CAN 


I FIND OUT ABOUT 
SPACE SATELLITES?” * 


*COLLIER’S ENCYCLOPEDIA 
Vol. 18, beginning page 97 


COLLIER’S 
ENCYCLOPEDIA 


The fantasies of yesterday’s science fiction 


ee have become today’s realities. Inquisitive 
' young minds are demanding to know more 
about the Atomic Age we live in. And Collier’s 
Encyclopedia answers their questions with 
facts. Written and edited in this Atomic Age, 
Collier’s Encyclopedia specializes in the sub- 
jects concerning today and tomorrow. Com- 
prehensive and authoritative articles on Cos- 
a2 mic Rays, Space Satellites, Multi-stage Rockets, 
marey | olliers Encyex pedia Missiles and allied subjects, have been written 
by experts and extensively illustrated to give 
both student and teacher the information they 

need quickly. 

Each of the 50,000 articles is researched, 
written, edited, organized and indexed with the 
object of stimulating the student’s interest in 
learning more. No wonder Collier’s Encyclo- 

edia is recommended and approved by every 

State Board of Education. Next time you or 
your students have a question, look it up in 
Collier’s Encyclopedia! 


FREE BOOKLETS: 1. Enriching the General Science Curriculum. 


2. Space Satellites. 3. Rockets and Satellites. 


WRITE TO: Educational Division, 
COLLIER’S ENCYCLOPEDIA, 640 Fifth Avenue, New York 19, N. Y. 
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against $4,450 to fo550 previously. Sal- 
anes Of principals and assistant super- 
intendents upped variously $270 


to $600. 
we 


N ESTIMATED 5,000 members of 

the Chicago Teachers Union, Local 
1, protest walked at press time around 
the board of education building area 
after 17,000 teachers in the city received 
an inadequate $150 pay increase for 
this year. 

The new Bachelors lane is $4,500 to 
$6,750 in 10 years, and the Masters, 
$4,750 to $7,250 in 11 years. Salaries in 
most suburban areas remain higher. 


+f 


‘ g~ INITIAL issue of the OFT 
Banner, a 4-page bulletin of the 
Ohio Federation of Teachers, announc- 


ed the Federation's legislative program 
in considerable detail, and contained 


were 


Mrs. Barjansky Mr. Fraier 


items of interest to the 


teachers 


numerous other 
state's union 

Ihe Banner is unusually attractive, 
and is printed in dark green ink on 
green paper. Fran Barjansky of the 
Cleveland Teachers Union, Local 279, 
and Jack Fraier of the Cleveland 
He ights Federation of Teachers, Local 
795, are the editors. Joanne Blazek, 
Local 795, is art director 


Se 


ETERAN Cleveland (O.) Teachers 

Local 279, member, M. C. 

and past holder of numerous 

including president, treasurer 
and board membe1 
of the Cleveland 
Teachers Credit 
Union, is the new 
ly appointed chair- 
man of the Amer- 
tcan Federation of 
leachers standing 
committee on cred- 
it unions. 


Union, 
Hanna, 
ofhices 


Hanna has been 
a teacher in the 
Cleveland public 
schools since 1929, 
taught aerial navi- 
gation in the navy 
in the last world war, and is active in 
professional and civic organizations. 


Mr. Hanna 


Big Splash in Cleveland: Swimming 
party Feb. 15 at city’s new $1 million 
Estabrook Recreation Center is this 
month’s event in year-long 25th anni- 
versary celebration of Cleveland Teach- 
ers Union, Local 279. In photo are Dan 
Bridinger, chairman of the event, and 
social committee member. 


Stephan A. 


>t 


Carol Weist, 
Yuhas Photo 


: ym TOLEDO Federation of Teach- 


ers, Local 250, of which William 
Hawk is new president, is campaigning 
against the use of school operating 
funds that should go for teachers sal- 
aries, for buildings, and the shifting of 
part of the city income tax revenues 
from the schools. 

Local 250 expressed opposition to the 
two moves in formal resolutions sent to 
the board of education, the council, and 
the city manager. The one against the 
shift of operating funds pointed out 
that teachers had been paying for build- 
ings with money earmarked for their 
salaries. 

The proposed cutting of the schools 
out of the income tax revenues exposed 
a hazard in the political allocation of 
such money—once the tax is sold to the 
public for schools, politicians may find 
other pressing uses to which they may 
try to shift the revenue 


v6 


YOUR PARDON: The Amer- 
magazine, Dec, 1958, 
reported that Sen. Paul A. Douglas of 
Illinois addressed a Minneapolis Fed- 
eration of Teachers, Local 59, education 
conference. The conference was spon- 
sored by the Minnesota Federation of 
Teachers. 
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How To Pass 
National Teacher 


Examinations 
QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


COMMON EXAMINATIONS 


..1. Professional Information --~- 
..2. English Expression ~.......---~--- 
.-8. Social Studies, Literature, 
i. PE GRE sieengemenecen< 
. Science and Mathematics -------- : 
5. Nonverbal Reasoning 


SUPERVISORY EXAMINATIONS 
_Administrative Information 
~_ Asst, Principal (Elem. & Jr. 
.-Principal (Elem. School) 
-Principal (Jr. H.S.) 
_-Principal (Sr. H.S.) 
.-Principal (Voc. H.S.) 
~-Examiner (Teacher Examining 
a 
..Supervision Test 
.-Chairman of Department in : High 
School Subject Areas 


each 6.50 


Subject Area(s) 


GUIDANCE AND TESTING 


..Educational & Vocational 
Counselor 
Guidance Counselor 
..School Psychologist 


GENERAL 


~_Grammar 
..Literature 
..Vocabulary 


OPTIONAL EXAMINATIONS 


. Education in the Elementary 
School (1-8) 
2. Early Childhood Education 
(Kg.-3) — 
3. Biclony and General Science —__- 
. English Language and Literature 
5. Industrial Arts Education 
. Mathematics ~...~..- 
. Chemistry, Physics and 
General Science ~......~~~- 
. Social Studies ..__-~- 
. Physical Education 
. Business Education a 
- Music Education ~......~-- 


For the first time, materials are 
for teaching positions in 
systems through the National 


aminations. 


The series listed above covers in separate 
-all of the 
Exam- 


volumes—questions and answers 
Common, Optional, and Supervisory 
inations now administered (or projected) 
Educational Testing 
tems throughout the country. 


Since a lifetime teaching position, 
tenure and security, 
certified and successful on these 
examinations, the importance of 
preparation cannot be stressed enough. 


Inasmuch as copies of previous National 


Teacher Examinations are not available, 


have used in our series representative teach- 
given during the 
systems 


er’s license examinations 
past few years by large 
throughout the country. 


school 


Publishers 


TECHNICAL 
EXTENSION 
SERVICE, INC. 


113 WEST 42nd STREET — SUITE 200 
NEW YORK CITY 38 


Prices subject to change without notice 


Mail Orders: Please Add 25c¢ for Each Book 


.---$3.95 
3.50 


.. 3.50 
3.50 


.~$3.95 
3.95 
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N ERA in which many Illinois 
tenure teachers have been capri- 
ciously dropped from public school 
faculties, or removed from their jobs 
without written warning or hearing, by 
thinly veiled ad- 
ministrative whim, 
appears to be fad- 
ing into history. 
The new chap- 
ter in professional 
security has been 
written in deci- 
sions in American 
Federation of 
Teachers defense 
cases, in which 
high courts of the 
state have spelled 
out mandatory procedures for dismis- 


Mr. Hauswald 


sals under the tenure law. 


Latest of the decisions was in the 
of Richard 


Chicago suburban Argo high school 


case Hauswald, veteran 
teacher, in the Illinois (Chicago) Ap- 
pellate Court. The court held that the 
school board not only failed to prove 
charges against Hauswald but did not 
observe the law by warning him of 
alleged teaching errors and giving 
him time for correction. 

The warning, the Appellate court 
held, is required in such cases to have 
been given in writing, then proven on 
the record if the teacher concerned so 
requests. Verbal charges—or no 
charges at all —as has been the case 
so frequently, were ruled inadequate. 

(Attorneys for the Argo board 
notified John Ligtenberg of Chicago, 
Hauswald’s attorney and A.F. of T. 
general counsel, that the teacher would 
be reinstated effective with the Spring 
semester, negotiations would be open- 
ed regarding his back salary, and his 
pension would be protected without 
loss.) 


HE SAME LEGAL POINT was 

made by the Appellate court in 
Springfield just previously, in a deci- 
sion reinstating Mrs. Ethel Smith, 
Lerna teacher (American Teacher 
magazine, Dec., 1958). Mrs. Smith, 
a member of the Charleston Com- 
munity Federation of Teachers, Local 
1219, was reinstated with back pay 
after it was shown she received no 
written warning of an unproven con- 
tention that she failed to maintain 
discipline. 

(Last January, the Illinois Supreme 
Court upheld another facet of the 
tenure law when it ordered that Homer 
Hankenson and Avis Youngberg, ten- 
ure teachers, be reinstated in Wauke- 


gan Township high school since the 


February, 1959 


Teacher Firings 


Without Warning 


Held Illegal 


Argo Board Capitulates 
After High Court Ruling 
To Reinstate Hauswald 


law gave them preference over non- 
tenure teachers who were retained in 
a staff reduction due to a shift of stu- 
dents to a new school.) 

The Appellate court’s ruling for 
Hauswald’s reinstatement with pay 
lost in the interim, ended with the 
following: 

“We conclude that the trial court 
(the Circuit Court of Cook County) 
was justified in deciding that the 
board’s order was ‘not supported by 
substantial evidence and was against 
the manifest weight of the evidence’ 
and that the findings that the ‘causes 
(of dismissal) were not remedial is 
against the manifest weight of the 
evidence.’ 
plaintiff (Hauswald) 
under the teachers tenure law was 
entitled to ‘reasonable warning in 
writing,’ and since this was not done, 
he was illegally discharged. It is 
therefore unnecessary for us to con- 
sider other points raised by the 
board.” 


“Therefore, 


IGTENBERG also attorney for 
Hankenson and Miss Youngberg, 
now Mrs. George Reid, said: 
“The Hauswald case, in connection 
rt ed with similar cases 
¢. y ® recently decided in 
Illinois, represents 
a very important 
*)| forward step for 
t. 

the teacher tenure 

law. 

“The Illinois 
courts, in this and 
the Smith case, 
have held that the 
law requires that 
a warning notice 

Mr. Ligtenberg must be given to 
teachers before dismissal. If this ac- 
tion of the Appellate court is sustained, 
it means that school boards will fail 


to give such notice at their peril. The 
only exception will be on charges 
against a teacher of such nature that 
no amount of correction could undo 
the wrong. 


“The courts have not ruled on this 
issue previously. The Hauswald and 
Smith decisions indicate that in mat- 
ters correctible, teachers must first be 
given notice in writing of error, and 
then be given time to correct the areas 
in question before dismissal action 
can be brought. 

“This is a major forward step in 
strengthening the tenure law. It could 
have national repercussions by estab- 
lishing precedent as well as otherwise.” 


AUSWALD, a teacher for 25 years 

in the Argo Community high 
school, was dismissed along with five 
other members of the South Suburban 
Teachers Union, Local 943, in the 
spring of 1957. The five obtained jobs 
elsewhere, but Hauswald decided to 
fight to protect his seniority. 

Charles E. Wingo, later resigned, 
was superintendent of Argo schools at 
the time, and called the teachers be- 
fore the board for the summary ac- 
tion. Following a hearing, forced by 
Ligtenberg as provided by law, the 
board upheld itself and the case was 
taken to court with an A.F. of T. de- 
fense grant. 

Carl J. Megel, A.F. of 7. president, 
said that in the past “many Illinois 
boards have gotten away with verbal 
off-the-record dismissal notices.” He 
added: 

“We will continue to support com- 
petent teachers against arbitrary dis- 
missal practices. The purpose of the 
tenure law is to provide teacher pro- 
tection, and we cannot hope to get and 
keep well qualified teachers in the 
schools without professional security.” 

Robert G. Hayes, assistant Cook 
County superintendent of schools, who 





attended Argo board meetings and 
acted as spokesman and advisor to 
the board in the firing of the six 
teachers, wrote Megel as follows after 
the Hauswald Appellate court decision: 

“I wish to take this opportunity to 
congratulate you and the American 
Federation of Teachers upon your suc- 
cess in winning the Richard Hauswald 
case. This is to assure you that I ad- 
vised the board of education at Argo 
not to appeal the case to a higher court 
but to accept the Appellate court’s de- 
cision and reinstate Mr. Hauswald to 
his former position as English teacher 
at the Argo Community high school. 
Everything possible will be done to 
make it as easy as we can for Mr. 
Hauswald to resume his former duties. 

“I regret very much that this situa- 
tion ever occurred and sincerely hope 
that this will never happen again. 
There is no reason why we cannot 
mutually work out our difficulties and 
problems in the future to the satisfac- 
tion of all concerned. 

“Again, | wish to assure you that 
in my official capacity | shall continue 
to work in every practicable way to 
further the best interests of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Teachers and sin- 
cerely hope that many more teachers 
will eventually take out membership in 
this fine professional organization.” 


N EANWHILE Ligtenberg appealed 

a previous Appellate court rul- 
ing in the defense case of Joseph 
Jepson, in which the written notice re- 
quirement had not been raised, to the 
Illinois Supreme Court. 

Jepsen, a member of the then Brad- 
ley-Bourbonnais Federation of Teach- 
ers, Local 1237, and coach-teacher in 
the Bradley Bourbonnais high school, 
was fired in a controversy over play- 
ing an ineligible student in a football 
game. 

The Circuit court in Kankakee ruled 
for his reinstatement, but the Appel- 
late court reversed the order. Ligten- 
berg in the Supreme court appeal, 
cited the failure of the board to give a 
written warning under the tenure law. 


Slow Learners 
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the social sciences. Instruction is more 
thorough. Homogeneous grouping has 
benefitted other groups. 


“ & CCENT on schooling for every- 

day, solid citizenship is overdue. 
Our next step must be to discover and 
make available proper training to 
children of less than average ability. 
These have thus far been largely ig- 
nored or forgotten, unless in their 


20 


frustrations 
problems. 

“The stability of our form of gov- 
ernment and way of life depends not 
only on the education of the brilliant 
and the average, but also of the slow 
and retarded with pace and methods 
from which they can absorb. 

“Slow learners are not a national 
loss. What they do learn sticks, and 
they mostly—if given their chance- 
turn into solid citizens who work with 
their hands, buy homes on time, raise 
and educate families, and will make 
the parts and put together space ships 
from the blueprints of the genius. 

“Proper training of those having 
handicaps or slow minds will replace 
welfare costs with productivity.” 


Leo A. Lerner 


From Page 10 


they become discipline 








conditions under which you work and 
the climate of the communities. 

Parent-teacher organizations must 
become more militant and less neutral- 
ist. 1 once went to a P-T.A. meeting 
and said: “Let’s do something about 
this, like our American forefathers 
who dumped the tea in the Boston 
harbor.” 

One woman got up and replied, 
“That’s history, that’s got nothing to 
do with this. We don’t engage in 
politics.” 

She said politics like it was a dirty 
word. 

Our job, mine in journalism, yours 
in teaching, and in teacher’s journal- 
ism, is to make the teachers and the 
community understand that we are 
living in and making history, and that 
the kind of history we make is up to 
nobody but us. An intelligently ori- 
ented P-T.A. can be most influential 
and useful. 

A small boy had transformed a slum 
lot into a beautiful garden. The 
preacher came along and said to the 
boy: “You and the Lord have certainly 
done wonders in this old lot.” 

The boy answered, “You should 
have seen this place when the Lord 


had it by hisself.” 


A S EDITORS, teachers and workers 
£% in the community today we need 
to have one objective, that of forward- 
ing democratic principles, to make a 
positive, accepted, admired creed of 
democracy. We have to believe in de- 
mocracy ourselves, practice it, and see 
to it that others do. We must help 
make an attractive universal doctrine 
out of it that will give hope and prac- 
tical comfort to the peoples of the 
world. 

Every man and woman a missionary 


of democracy, at home and abroad, 
would do a great deal to offset the 
negativism and conformity which have 
ruled our daily lives since the great 
victories of the second world war. The 
teachers of America are the most log- 
ical class to provide leadership to 
snatch back our victories from the 
jaws of defeat. 


Ungraded Primary 
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them, and visits by the primary super- 
visors discover the rest. 

The principal may decide to set up 
the groups himself. If this is done it 
can be done only on a statistical basis, 
and the important factors of the indi- 
vidual child’s growth and development 
are ignored. 

A new teacher may try to equate 
reading levels to the semester above 
kindergarten. This may cause slower 
children to be frustrated and the 
superior child to remain unchallenged. 

A teacher in the early semesters of 
primary may be timid and fail to in- 
form parents when their child gives 
evidence of the need for an extended 
primary program. Then the P-6 teach- 
er has a difficult time when informing 
the parent of the necessity of a longer 
primary program, because if the child 
has been working up to the limits of 
his low ability he would have received 
all Cs on his report card. 

Some principals aud teachers may 
just flatly oppose the acceleration of 
the primary child of high ability for 
any reason. He will then spend the 
full six semesters in the primary 
school. In my opinion this is a waste 
of talent. 


THE UNGRADED primary is made 
for children. Its flexibility allows 
the child to progress at his own rate. 
The child competes with himself. It is 
possible for all children to have the 
satisfaction of continuous progress. 
The hurdles of arbitrary grade and 
achievement levels are removed. The 
child can relax and grow, free of the 
psychological upsets caused by a too 
rigid grade structure. Since there is 
a great variety in the rate and time 
of development of children at this age 
level, this flexibility is very important. 
The pitfalls of the system seem to 
arise out of misunderstandings; most 
of which result in an attempt to bring 
all the evils of the traditional graded 
primary school into the ungraded. All 
of the pitfalls can be met and the re- 
sult is a better way to educate children 
at the primary school level. 
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Labor’s Pioneer 
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he declared, “than an attack upon insti- 
tutions that control the fountains of 
information.” 

When undemocratic powers secured 
control over school management and the 
teachers, it was of great concern to the 
people. If the American people were 
to maintain their social, political, and 
economic institutions free from the evils 
of autocracy, they must maintain con- 
trol over their educational institutions. 
But most boards of education, he as- 
serted, represented not the masses of 
the people but the employers and the 
corporate interests. 

The direction of the schools was a 
“business administration,” organized on 
a despotic basis, arbitrarily fixing regu 
lations to which the teachers were re- 
quired to submit without question. The 
public schools were controlled by the 
same conceptions and policies industrial 
institutions had established in the fac 
tory system, “reducing all business to a 
purely mechanical basis without heart, 
brain or spirit. This utter absence of 
individualism, absence of democratic re 
lations and institutions, this formalism, 
this mechanical spirit, have had a ter 
rible effect not only upon teachers 
but upon the boys and girls who attend 
these schools. 

“There has been a tendency to stand 
ardize education and individuals, to 
make every one conform to a conven 
tional pattern that has been detrimental 
to the initiative, power, resourcefulness 
that ought to be cultivated at the sacri 
fice of everything else.” The teachers 
must be free, Gompers concluded, if the 
schools were to be in harmony with the 
principles of democracy and _ progress. 


In 1916 the Illinois courts overruled 
the edict of the Chicago board of 
education as arbitrary and unconstitu 
tional and established the legal right of 
teachers to organize unions. This stim- 
ulated the growth of teachers’ unions 
throughout the country and in May 1916 
the American Federation of Teachers 
was formed and affiliated with the A.F.L. 
an event which Gompers regarded as 
the harbinger of a new era of demo 
cratic progress for the schools of Amer 
ica. 


N ADDITION to the right to organ- 

ize, Gompers recognized the necessity 
of preserving academic freedom if Amer 
ican education was to serve its function 
as a force for progress and well being 
He was personally confronted with re- 
striction of academic freedom when in 
1915 two liberal professors were dis- 
charged from the University of Penn- 
sylvania because their interpretation of 
social questions did not agree with that 
of the trustees. 

A group of students organized to de- 
fend academic freedom and _ invited 
Gompers to talk to them, When the 


university refused to permit the meeting 
on the campus, it was held in a hall in 
the city. As a result, the students form- 
ed a permanent organization to fight for 
free speech in the university. 

Gompers was alarmed at this mani- 
festation that “some pernicious influ- 
ence” was dictating the policies of the 
university, corrupting and restricting the 
sources of knowledge, and making the 
institution a menace to progress and 
national welfare. During the same year 
professors were fired from the Univer- 
sity of Colorado and the University of 
Utah, and the reactionary legislature of 
Wisconsin ordered an investigation of 
that state’s university. Gompers saw in 
these moves an effort of special privilege 
to intrench its power by controlling 
public opinion and forestalling criti- 
cism by denying an opportunity for free 
discussion and possible detection of in- 
justice. 

“Freedom of speech is the palladium 
of all freedom,” Gompers wrote. “Only 
by free speech can there be that fearless 
scrutiny of all matters that results in 
the detection of error whenever it may 
occur. Truth and justice need not 
fear the test of free discussion. . Our 
national institutions have not been en 
dangered by freedom of speech but they 
have every reason to be apprehensive of 
repression of the expression of thought. 

The search for truth is endless. 
There is incessant testing of facts and 
theories that have been adduced, inces 
sant changing of theories to suit chang- 
ing conditions.” 

Financial interests and special inter- 
ests must not be allowed to dictate in- 
struction in either universities or public 
schools, Gompers warned, and the best 
safeguard against this would be the or 
ganization of teachers to secure thei1 
independence from the bureaucracy and 
despotism of the school system. 


OMPERS’ CONCERN about the 

corporations’ control of education 
was augmented by the establishment of 
great foundations by wealthy business- 
men, and particularly the Rockefeller 
Foundation established in 1910. Rocke- 
feller started this Foundation § with 
$100,000,000 to be employed in the pro- 
motion of any and all the elements of 
human progress, which, as the Survey 
remarked, was as broad a commission as 
the all-seeing Providence could have 
framed for His own guidance. 

In its act of incorporation, the Foun 
dation petitioned for tax exemption for 
its property and funds. Gompers stated 
that this gave labor the right to scruti 
nize, in its own as well as the general 
interest, the social value of the project. 
He was frankly skeptical about it, with 
or without tax exemption. He noted 
that the Standard Oil Company was cur- 
rently paying 25 percent dividends, and 
wondered if that could be cut down 
by eliminating the corporation's trans- 
sortation and tariff privileges, unfair 
Seaditen, bought legislation, monop- 
oly of natural resources, and suppres- 
sion of competition. 


The savings to the consumers, instead 
of going to the establishment of the 
Rockefeller Foundation, might be more 
effective in working “those miracles in 
promoting the welfare of the nation and 
of the world which invariably are wit 


nessed when men live under social con- 
ditions in which they are not robbed.” 
Gompers concluded: 


“We balk at accepting a partnership 
under our government with Mr. Rocke- 
feller, until we feel sure that the civic 
relations in which we are already bound 
up with him, and which have made his 
heaped-up millions possible, are approx- 
imately correct. The starting point at 
which we may join hands with him, and 
take precedence of all-seeing Providence 
in promoting the welfare of humanity, 
inevitably must be after readjustment 
of at least the grossest forms of today’s 
inequitable economic relations in our 
country.” 

Gompers’ skepticism was strengthened 
when the Foundation was used to circu 
late anti-union propaganda during the 
strike against Rockefeller’s Colorado 
Fuel and Iron Company in 1914. It 
issued a series of bulletins entitled 
“Facts Concerning the Struggle in Colo 
rado for Industrial Freedom,” which 
were written by Ivy Lee, a publicity 
agent of the Pennsylvania railroad. 


HE ROCKEFELLER 

was not granted a charter by Con 
gress, largely because of the fears of its 
great dangers as expressed by Gompers. 
But it subsequently received a charter 
from the State of New York, inaugurat- 
ing what Gompers called a “gigantic 
plan” of great “breadth and subtlety” 
to influence official and private educa 
tional agencies. 


Foundation 


It devised an agreement with various 
government departments by which in 
dividuals were placed on the govern 
ment payroll, paid one dollar a year by 
the government and a real salary by the 
Foundation. Their propaganda and 
work represented private interests but 
secured the prestige of government doc 
uments. Among these dollar-a-year men 
were 152 persons on the rolls of the 
Federal Bureau of Education. 

Gompers wondered why the nation’s 
education should be delegated to private 
enterprise. If the Rockefellers really 
wished to serve the cause of education, 
he suggested that they turn the Founda- 
tion over to the nation to be controlled 
by representatives of the people. 

The control of sources of information 
or avenues of education by private en- 
terprises appeared to Gompers a threat 
to America’s freedom. He therefore de 
manded that the State of New York re- 
voke the charter of the Rockefeller 
Foundation and divest it of government 
protection and special privileges with 
which to dominate sources of informa- 
tion in order to intrench its power. 

Gompers’ efforts in the field of edu- 
cation were aptly epitomized by the 
slogan of the American Federation of 
Teachers: “Democracy in Education and 
Education for Democracy.” 
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New Books 


Of Interest To Teachers 


TEACHER-PUPIL PLANNING For 
Better Classroom Learning. Cloth. 
160 pp. By Louise Parrish, of the 
Muskegon, Mich., public schools, and 
Yvonne Waskin, formerly of the East 
Lansing, Mich., public schools and 
Michigan State University. Harper & 
Bros., 49 E. 33rd St., New York 16, 
V.Y., publishers. $3.50. 


This book deals with uncertainties 
raised as teaching moves away from 
the traditional pattern of teacher-dom- 
inated classrooms to the more infor- 
mal process of teacher-pupil planning. 
The authors answer such questions as: 
How to practice democracy in the 
classroom; how to maintain disci- 
pline; how to develop leadership; how 
to meet the needs of all pupils, and 
how to measure growth. They demon- 
strate their methods with actual class- 
room situations, and include sample 
projects and tests. 


FACTORS THAT INFLUENCE 
LEARNING. Cloth. 77 pp. By Dan- 
iel A. Prescott, director, Institute for 
Child Study, University of Maryland. 
University of Pittsburgh Press, Pitts- 
burgh 13, Pa., publisher. $1.00. 

Treatise on the application of the 
educative process to the causative fac- 
tors that influence human learning, de- 
velopment, behavior, and adjustment. 
Gives actual examples of problems and 
experiences and their solution through 
the scientific approach, to help chil- 
dren become aware of their maximum 
developmental potentials and work to- 
ward their realization. 


IMPROVING CHILDREN’S FA- 
CILITY IN PROBLEM SOLVING. 
Paper. 86 pp. No. 16 in series “Prac- 
tical Suggestions for Teaching,” by 
Alma Bingham, assistant professor of 
education, Portland State College. 
Bureau of Publications, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, New York, 
N.Y., publisher. $1.00. 

The monograph deals with solving 
problems of personal and social na- 
ture since man’s progress, the author 
points out, is measured in proportion 
to his ability to solve problems for 
living, and shows nature and import- 
ance of this dimension in education. 
By analyzing the examples presented, 
Miss Bingham gives the teacher prac- 
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tical help in recognizing teachable mo- 
ments for overcoming society's com- 
plexities and encouraging the child to 
seek solutions to his difficulties. 


ORTHOPSYCHIATRY AND THE 
SCHOOLS. Cloth. 265 pp. Edited by 
Morris Krugman, Ph.D., assistant 
superintendent, board of education, 
New York City. American Orthopedic 
Association, Inc., 1790 Broadway, 
New York 19, N.Y., publisher. $4.00. 


Intended for both clinicians and ed- 
ucators, the book contains 26 articles 
covering orthopsychiatry’s place in 
solving educational problems. Pur- 
pose, the editor indicates, is to portray 
a wide variety of approaches so that 
the reader will be in a position to 
evaluate different programs and apply 
them to specific situations. Projects 
described cover all age groups—pre- 
school through college. 


MATHEMATICS IN’ BUSINESS. 
A unified treatment of the principles 
of essential business mathematics. 
Cloth. 364 pp. By Lloyd L. Lowen- 
stein, Ph.D., professor of mathematics, 
Arizona State College. John Wiley & 
Sons, Inc., 440 Fourth Ave., New York 
16, N.Y., publisher. $4.95. 

This volume is designed to give the 
reader background for further work in 
the mathematics of finance, account- 
ing, business statistics, insurance, and 
other business subjects. New ideas are 
introduced one at a time, with care- 
tully graded problems, and applied 
subsequently throughout the book. 
Topics include percentage, profit and 
loss, interest and discount, averages, 
annuities, and depreciation. There is 
also a review of arithmetic and alge- 
bra, and a presentation of logarithms 
and the binomial theorem. 


VALUES IN CULTURE AND 
CLASSROOM. A study of the sociol- 
ogy of the school. Cloth. 572 pp. By 
H. Otto Dahlke, associate professor of 
sociology, Concord College. Harper & 
Brothers, 49 East 33rd Street, New 
York 16, N.Y., publisher. $6.00. 

The book covers the setting of the 
educational process and the school 
with focus both on the structure of 
community life and on the details of 
school housing and equipment; the 


institutional order and structure of 
the school; the informal organization 
of the school, and children’s relations 
with one another as well as with the 
school. It includes a consideration of 
the school as a center of controversy 
in terms of pressure groups; what edu- 
cation means from the point of view 
of the pupil and the teacher, and the 
vocation and bureaucratic setting of 


teaching. 


LABOR AND THE AMERICAN 
WAY. A compact, up-to-date and 
authentic treatise on essential facts 
about labor unions in the United 
States. Paper. 92 pp. By Mark Starr, 
educational director, International 
Ladies Garment Workers Union and 
member A.F. of T. Local 189. Oxford 
Book Company, Inc., New York City, 
publisher. (No price listed) 

The text traces the evolution of the 
American labor movement out of con- 
ditions that existed in the past, ana- 
lyzes how unions are functioning in 
the present, and suggests probable 
lines of development for the future. 
Designed primarily for high school 
social studies classes, but considered 
suitable for college classes or adult 
education. 


FUNDAMENTALS OF MEASURE- 
MENT: Techniques and Practices. 
Cloth. 413 pp. By N. M. Downie, as- 
sociate professor psychology, Purdue 
University. Oxford University Press, 
417 Fifth Ave., New York 16, N.Y., 
publisher. $6.00. 


The author’s purpose is to present 
the principles of educational and psy- 
chological measurement so as to aid 
the teacher and the counselor. The 
book is suited as a text for the one- 
semester course offered in most col- 
leges and schools of education. It 
covers elementary statistics, scores, 
reliability, validity, construction and 
use of achievement tests, and appraisal 
of intelligence, special abilities, adjust- 
ment, interest, attitudes, and teaching. 
The author focuses on principles of 
measurement common to all learning, 
rather than listing the standardized 
tests in every subject. 
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ote | About the Union 


New and Effective 


A.F. of T. Literature 


S pring, and salary and contract time are around 
the corner. It’s time to add to your Local's strength 
by securing new members. There is no more dy- 
namic way of telling the Union Teacher Story 
and the benefits of belonging than with the new 
and revised literature now available from your National Office. These are Booklets and Leaflets 


of appeal to every teacher. All are handy size. 


Goals of the Ame-ican Federation of Teachers and Why. 
A new, interest arousing and thought provoking summary. 
Envisions teaching as the highest of professions. 16 pages. 
Red and black on white. $5.00 per 100 or $50.00 per 1,000 


New Horizons for America’s Teachers. 8 accordion folded 
pages, printed in orange, black and fawn. Most coiorful of 
the A.F. of T.’s rapxily growing number of membership helps. 
$3.00 per 100, or $30.00 per 1.000 


Questions and Answers About the American Federation of 
Teachers. Revised. A 12-page booklet, in blue, black and 
white. Answers 22 questions most frequently asked about the 
A.F. of T. $2.50 per 100 or $25.00 per 1,000 


Why I Joined the A.F. of T. Noted educators, statesmen 
and classroom teachers tell the story. Reprinted from the 
American Teacher magazine in an attractive 12-page booklet. 
Green and black on white. $2.50 per 100 or $25.00 per 1.000 


Since all items are priced below 
actual cost, please help us save 
bookkeeping by enclosing check or 
money order. Prices of other lit- 
eralure on request 


Union Philosophy and the 
Professional, by Jack Barbash, 
professor of labor education, 
University of Wisconsin School 
for Workers. Tells why pro- 
fessionals need a union. Re- 
printed from the American 
Teacher magazine, and winner 
of this year’s International La- 
bor Press Association's Award 
of Merit. $2.00 per 100 or 
$20.00 per 1,000 


A Teachers Union Leader 
Views School Problems, by Carl 
J. Megel. Reprinted from Edu- 
cation Digest as condensed from 
Teachers College Record. $2.00 
per 100 or $20.00 per 1,000 


Member windshield sticker, 
with AF. of T. emblem. In 
blue and gold. 5 cents each or 
$5.00 per 100. AF. of T. stick- 
ers for envelopes or letterheads. 
25 cents per 100 or $2.50 per 
1,000 








